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I.  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  following  projects  were  recommended  to  the  consultant  by  the 
Chinatown/South  Cove  Neighborhood  Council  for  study  and  implementation 
guidance,  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Housing  Plan  for  Chinatown. 

The  Chinatown  Housing  Education  Program 
The  Chinatown  Adaptive  Housing  Project 

Additional  non-programatic  recommendations  are  outlined  for  supporting 
the  Neighborhood  Council's  policy  review  procedures. 

A.  The  Chinatown  Housing  Education  Program 

The  Asian  community  faces  special  problems  in  securing  and  maintaining 
tenure  of  affordable  rental  housing  in  the  metropolitan  area.    Low  incomes  and  a 
general  shortage  of  affordable  housing  are  often  exacerbated  by  poor  English 
communication  skills.  The  Chinatown  Housing  Education  Program  was  designed  as 
a  vehicle  to  achieve  greater  levels  of  tenant  participation  in  Chinatown  housing 
issues,  particularly  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  housing  tenancy,  and  the 
importance  of  ensuring  proper  unit  and  building  maintenance.  Zoning  issues 
affecting  housing  stock  preservation  are  addressed  elsewhere,  and,  generally,  the 
great  majority  of  existing  housing  units  (96-97%)  were  found  to  be  in  acceptable 
condition  according  to  the  results  of  the  building  survey.   Therefore,  tenant 
participation  was  determined  to  be  a  primary  unaddressed  concern  in  the  area  of 
housing  stock  preservation. 

The  Housing  Education  Program  will  improve  comprehension  of  housing 
practices  and  issues  through: 

•  an  adult  education  program 

•  a  housing  information  resource  center 


The  adult  education  component  of  the  program  will  focus  on  the  preparation 
of  a  housing  education  curriculum  to  be  delivered  in  conjunction  with  existing 
adult  education  programs  in  the  Chinatown  neighborhood.    The  curriculum  will 
address  the  following  topics. 

1)  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  housing  tenancy; 

2)  eviction  procedures  and  the  operation  of  the  Housing  Court; 

3)  sources  of  legal  assistance; 

4)  special  topics,  including  Fair  Housing  regulations  and 

and  qualifications  and  procedures  for  obtaining  housing 
assistance; 

Two  alternative  delivery  methods  were  reviewed.   The  first  is  comprised  of 
"live"  lectures,  with  translator,  if  needed.   The  second  consists  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  a  short  video  tape  containing  the  presenting  the  same  material.   The 
latter  delivery  option  is  recommended  due  to: 

•  lower  labor  requirements  for  delivery,  despite  higher  labor  requirements  for 

the  initial  production  of  the  tape; 

•  greater  consistency  of  delivery; 

•  possibly  greater  audience  impact. 

The  primary  target  population  for  such  activities  will  be  residents  of  the 
immediate  Chinatown/South  End  neighborhoods  and  all  readers,  regardless  of 
location,  of  local  Chinese-language  newspapers.   Additional  resources  may  allow 
future  expansion  to  other  Boston  neighborhoods  with  substantial  concentrations  of 
Asian  residents. 

The  Housing  Information  Resource  Center  would  provide  a  centralized 
location  fron\  which  residents  collected  information  and  received  limited 


counseling  services  related  to: 

•  state  and  federal  rental  housing  assistance  programs,  including 

eligibility  requirements  and  application  procedures  for  public 
housing  assistance; 

•  local  public  housing  availability; 

•  local  tenants'  associations; 

•  eviction  and  code  enforcement  procedures; 

•  mortgage  and  home  ownership  assistance  information. 

A  single,  comprehensive  source  of  information,  available  locally,  eliminates 
the  need  to  visit  many  different  offices  to  obtain  the  same  information. 

Location  and  staffing  of  the  facility  depends  largely  on  the  precise  scope  of 
center  activities,  but  initial  consulting  activities  could  be  immediately  established 
through  placement  of  a  graduate  planning  or  legal  student  volunteer.    Weekly  office 
hours  could  be  established  from  facilities  currently  used  by  the  CNC. 

An  implementation  plan  and  time  budget  is  presented  for  the  Housing 
Education  Program. 

B.  The  Chinatown  Adaptive  Housing  Project 

The  Adaptive  Housing  Project /addresses  all  other  sTafed^oals  relating  to 

\   increased  housing  production.   This  vehicle  was  designed  to  provide  for  all  the 

\  activities  recommended  in  Phase  1  of  the  Community  Plan,  (through  the  actual 

production  of  housing  in  underutilized  or  vacant  office  and  warehouse  buildings  in 

the  Historic  Chinatown  and  Chinatown  Edge  districts. 

Chinatown's    residential  overcrowding  conditions  will  continue  to  worsen 
until  new  housing  stock  is  created.  Additional  new  construction  is  scheduled  to 
provide  up  to  an  additional  320  affordable  housing  units  by  the  mid  1990's,  but. 


even  if  such  construction  were  to  completely  alleviate  housing  need  at  that  time, 
interim  housing  overcrowding  conditions  will  continue  to  worsen  in  the  wake  of 
additional  immigration  and  family  creation.  The  Building  Survey  has 
simultaneously  indicated  that  a  number  of  large,  older  buildings  in  the  Historic 
Chinatown  and  Chinatown  Edge  district  may  contain  significant  areas  that  are 
underutilized  or  vacant. 

As  a  response  to  these  trends,  the  Chinatown  Adaptive  Housing  Project  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  production,  if  feasible,  of  additional  affordable  housing 
units,  by  following  a  two  phase  approach. 

Phase  I:  Pilot  Study  and  Feasibility  Analysis,  including 

A)  Scope  and  Program  Definition; 

B)  Financial  Analysis  and  Capital  Structure  Evaluation; 

C)  Site  Analysis;  including  pro  forma    projections  of  capital 

and  operating  budgets  (sources  and  uses,  and 
discounted  cash  flow  analysis)  for  specific  site 
alternatives. 

D)  Project  Sponsor  and  Management  Review; 

E)  Operations  Plan,  including  schedules  for  implementing 

Phase  II. 
Phase  II:  Project  Implementation 

A)  Site  Selection  and  Schematic  Design  Phase 

B)  Funding  Commitments,  and  Acquisition  and  Construction 

Closings 

C)  Detailed  Design,  Contracting  and  Permitting 

D)  Construction 

E)  Operations  and  Continuing  Administration  (physical, 

social  and  financial) 


This  report  details  all  the  steps  required  for  Phase  I,  Pilot  Study,  as  well  as: 

•  provides  an  preliminary  estimate  of  the  amount  of  vacant  or  underutilized 
floor  area  currently  available  in  tlie  Chinatown  neighborhood  north  of  Kneeland 
Street.  Three  categories  of  space  are  defined,  totalling  approximately  300,000  square 
feet  of  potential  adaptive  housing  space. 

•  introduces  several  financial  housing  subsidy  tools,  such  as  the  Community 
Land  Trust  and  investment  tax  credits,  in  the  presentation  of  alternative  financing 
structures  for  the  creation  of  affordable  housing  through  the  adaptive  housing 
project.   Required  capitalization  estimates  for  the  Land  Trust  are  presented,  ranging 
from  $3.5  to  $6.9  million,  to  support  the  production  of  between  86  and  172  affordable 
housing  units. 

C.  Concluding  Recommendations  and  Recommendation  Summary 

As  a  voluntary  unit  in  a  partially  funded  community  organization,  tiie'O^  Buai d '~ 
uf  DilOe'tSyg  may  require  additional  consulting  resources    for  a  complete  and 
continuing  evaluation  of  strategic  community  development  policy  or  tactical 
development  issues.  ?hej£cefrt-a4d4+i««-©f  the  post  of  Executive  Director  adds  an 
extremely  important  component  of  overall  managerial  capability,  but  it  may  be  more 
difficult  for  the  CNC  to  use  all  of  the  resources  at  its  disposal  to  proactively  control 
Chinatown's  future  without  specialized  development  consultation.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  CNC  instruct  the  Executive  Director  to  define  and  secure 
continuing  advocacy  planning  consultation  for  the  CNG-Boiird  of  Directors' on  behalf 
of  the  Chinatown  neighborhood  as  a  whole. 

Recommendation  Summary 

The  following  actions  are  recommended  to  the  Chinatown/South  Cove 
Neighborhood  Council: 

1.   Request  that  the  Executive  Director  convene  a  program  working  group  to 


develop  the  Housing  Education  Program  according  to  the  guidelines  outlined  below. 

2.  Request  the  Executive  Director  to 

•  locate  and  secure  funding,  and 

•  solicit  proposals 

for  the  executior\  of  Phase  I  (Pilot  Study)  of  the  Adaptive  Housing  Project. 

3.  Request  the  Executive  Director  to  prepare  recommendations  to  improve 
Council  access  to  continuing  development  analysis  consultation. 


II.  DETAILED  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  projects  were  recommended  to  the  consultant  by  the 
Chinatown/South  Cove  Neighborhood  Council  for  study  and  implementation 
guidance,  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Housing  Plan  for  Chinatown. 

1.  Chinatown  Housing  Education  Program 

2.  The  Chinatown  Adaptive  Housing  Project 

The  Chinatown  Housing  Education  Program  is  a  vehicle  to  achieve  greater 
levels  of  tenant  participation  in  Chinatown  housing  issues,  particularly  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  housing  tenancy,  and  the  importance  of  ensuring  proper  unit 
and  building  maintenance.  Zoning  issues  affecting  housing  stock  preservation  are 
addressed  elsewhere,  and,  generally,  the  great  majority  of  existing  housing  units  (96- 
97%)  were  found  to  be  in  acceptable  condition  according  to  the  results  of  the  building 
survey.   Therefore,  tenant  participation  was  determined  to  be  a  primary  unaddressed 
concern  in  the  area  of  housing  stock  preservation. 

The  Adaptive  Housing  Project  addresses  all  other  stated  goals  relating  to 
increased  housing  production.   This  vehicle  was  designed  to  provide  for  all  the 
activities  recommended  in  Phase  1  of  the  Community  Plan,  through  the  actual 
production  of  housing  in  underutilized  or  vacant  office  and  warehouse  buildings  in 
the  Historic  Chinatown  and  Chinatown  Edge  districts.   Instead  of  treating  each  of  the 
sub-goals  above  as  a  separate  function,  the  Adaptive  Housing  Project,  as  a 
comprehensive  housing  initiative,  joins  all  of  these  activities  together  for  a  tangible, 
productive  purpose. 

These  proposals  are  not  the  only  means  for  achieving  the  objectives  stated 
above;  additional  proposals  are  welcomed,  as  are  suggestions  for  modification. 
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A.  THE  CHINATOWN  HOUSING  EDUCATION  PROIECT 

Problem  Statement  and  Program  Goal 

The  Asian  community  faces  special  problems  in  securing  and  maintaining 
tenure  of  affordable  rental  housing  in  the  metropolitan  area.    Low  incomes  and  a 
general  shortage  of  affordable  housing  are  often  exacerbated  by  poor  English 
communication  skills,  resulting  in  a  reduced  ability  to  understand: 

1)  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  housing  tenancy; 

2)  eviction  procedures  and  the  operation  of  the  Housing  Court; 

3)  sources  of  legal  assistance; 

4)  special  topics,  including  regulations,  qualifications  and 
procedures  for  obtaining  housing  assistance,  and  alternative 
forms  of  home  ownership. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Chinatown  Housing  Education  Program  is  to  improve 
the  Asian  tenant's  understanding  of  these  rights,  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 

Program  Objectives  and  Content 

Objectives 

The  Housing  Education  Program  will  improve  comprehension  of  housing 
practices  and  issues  through  a  combined  adult  education  program,  public 
information  campaign  and  establishment  of  a  Housing  Information  Resource 
Center.  Through  this  program,  a  greater  awareness  of  the  landlord /tenant 
relationship  will  result  in  increased  tenant  activity  for  housing  stock  preservation, 
whether  through  increased  levels  of  tenant  maintenance  or  increased  reporting  of 
unit  violations.    An  improved  understanding  of  housing  options  in  the  Boston  area 
will  also  be  achieved. 


The  primary  target  population  for  such  activities  will  be  residents  of  the 
immediate  Chinatown/South  End  neighborhoods  and  all  readers,  regardless  of 
location,  of  local  Chinese-language  newspapers.    Additional  resources  may  allow 
future  expansion  to  other  Boston  neighborhoods  with  substantial  concentrations  of 
Asian  residents. 

Adult  Education  Program  Content 

The  adult  education  component  of  the  program  will  focus  on  the  preparation 
of  a  housing  education  curriculum  to  be  delivered  in  conjunction  with  existing 
adult  education  programs  for  special  needs  groups  in  the  Chinatown  neighborhood. 
The  curriculum  --  to  be  delivered  as  a  combination  of  lecture,  structured  class 
interaction  and  written  reference  materials  --  will  address  the  following  topics. 

1.  Landlord/tenant  relationships.  The  treatment  of  this  topic  will  stress  the 
necessity  of  cooperative  relationships  based  on  the  mutual  fulfillment  of  respective 
responsibilities.    Information  presented  should  include  all  items  relating  to 
landlord/ tenant  relationships,  as  described  by  Massachusetts  940  CMR  3.17 
("Landlord-tenant"  relations),  105  CMR  410  ("Minimum  Standards  of  Fitness")  and 
the  standard  tenancy-at-will  agreement  as  published  by  the  Greater  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board.   Specific  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  maintenance  requirements, 
minimum  habitation  standards,  security  deposit  rights,  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  rent-witholding  situations,  joint  landlord  and  occupant 
responsibilities  for  rubbish  containment  and  removal,  access  to  dwelling  units  and 
other  facets  of  the  landlord /tenant  relationship. 

The  Appendix  includes  copies  of  the  documents  cited  here. 

2.  Eviction  procedures  and  operation  of  the  Housing  Court.  In  case  of 
landlord /tenant  disputes  that  may  lead  to  an  eviction  process,  tenants  should  be 
aware  of  the  civil  procedure  that  must  be  followed  prior  to  a  hearing  in  Housing 
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Court.   Generally,  detail  should  include  a  characterization  of  typical,  illegal 
retaliatory  eviction/rent  increase  actions,  in  addition  to  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
well-established  guidelines  that  exist  for  securing  remedies  to  unresolved  code  or 
maintenance  problems.  Also,  regulations  concerning  evictions  for  the  purpose  of 
condominium  conversions  ~  including  differences  in  notice  time  required, 
relocation  benefits  and  the  special  regulations  covering  the  handicapped  and  elderly 
--  will  be  discussed. 

3.  Sources  of  legal  and  community  assistance.  The  curriculum  will  include  a 
description  of  different  sources  of  legal  and  community  assistance,  including  Greater 
Boston  Legal  Services  and  other  appropriate  public  or  voluntary  legal  assistance 
organizations. 

4.  Special  topics,  such  as  Fair  Housing  regulations  and  public  housing 
resources.    Federal  regulations  concerning  housing  discrimination  should  be 
reviewed,  as  well  as  an  overview  of  state  and  federal  housing  programs.   Again, 
detail  should  be  limited  to  broad  concepts,  accompanied  by  sources  of  additional 
information. 

This  curriculum  is  most  logically  packaged  and  delivered  by  two  methods. 
First,  one  or  more  lecture  presentations  should  be  designed  for  Chinese-language 
delivery   in  a  number  of  different  forums,  but  primarily  as  components  of  existing 
adult  education  classes  for  special  needs  groups,  such  as  recent  immigrants.   It  is 
unlikely  that  the  dry  nature  of  the  subject  matter  will  attract  interest  from  the 
general  population  beyond  those  already  experiencing  difficulties  with 
landlord/tenant  relationships;  however,  the  purpose  of  this  educational  exercise  is 
to  encourage  understanding  of  tenants  rights  and  responsibilities  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  dispute  events.   Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  educational 
series  "find  a  home"  as  an  adci-on  component  of  appropriate  educational  vehicles  in 
the  Chinatown/South  End  neighborhoods.   If  it  is  apparent  that  demand  exists  for  a 
"free-standing"  delivery,   presentation  space  can  be  secured  and  course 
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announcements  published  in  the  local  media. 

An  alternative  method  for  delivery  is  the  videotape  presentation.    Videotape 
presentation  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  "live"  presentation,  including 
consistency  of  presentation,  higher  interest  capture,  the  possibility  of  simultaneous 
presentation  at  different  locations  (with  tape  copies),  and  lower  demand  for  Chinese 
speaking  presenters. 

Curricular  products  should  include  lecture  notes  and /or  video  tape,  delivery 
guidelines  and  written  reference  material  for  class  distribution.  Material  should  be 
prepared  at  a  comprehension  level  matching  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  grade 
education. 

Written  reference  material  should  be  edited  and  abstracted  for  publication  in 
local  Chinese-language  media  as  a  second  means  of  delivery.    Alternative 
arrangements  for  publication  by  specially  allocated  column  space,  or  by  tear  sheet 
inserts,  should  be  evaluated  in  the  course  of  detailed  program  planning. 

Sequence  of  Program  Development  Activities 

The  following  sequence  of  program  development  activities  is  recommended. 
Each  component  is  characterized  according  to  content;  responsible  administrative 
entity;  required  participants;  required  resources;  and  links  with  other  activities. 

1.  Designation  of  Program  Working  Group. 

Designation,  by  vote  of  Council,  of  the  organizational  entity  responsible  for 
the  design  and  administration  of  the  Housing  Education  Program.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Land  Use  and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the  CNC 
request  the  Executive  Director  to  assemble  a  program  working  group  from  amongst 
members  of  the  CNC  and  the  community  at  large  to  oversee  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  program.  This  working  group  would  ideally  consist  of 
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representatives  from  local  community  organizations.    This  group  would  specify, 
review,  amend  and  recommend  adoption  of  all  program  features,   as  requested  by 
the  Executive  Director. 

2.  Curricular  Design  and  Preparation 

Curricular  design  and  preparation  may  be  provided  by: 

a)  the  Working  Group  directly; 

b)  private  consultant  (s)  retained  by  CNC; 

c)  legal/educational  professionals  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Option  a)  is  unrealistic;    the  limited  amount  of  time  that  Working  Group 
members  will  be  able  to  afford  the  Council  for  this  activity  is  much  more  fruitfully 
allocated  to  oversight  and  coordination  activities.   Option  b)  requires  scarce  financial 
resources.   Option  c)  is  the  best  immediate  alternative.   Local  law  and  professional 
planning  schools  administer  community  service  programs  that  provide  supervised 
student  expertise  to  local  organizations*.   These  institutions  should  be  contacted  for 
assistance  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the  curricular  plan.   Local  tenant 
organizations,  particularly  in  the  South  End,    should  be  contacted  for  information 
regarding  similar  efforts  or  for  potential  joint  participation  in  the  educational 
program.   Reference  material  should  be  drafted  in  Chinese,  preferably  by  attorneys  or 
legal  paraprofessionals.    Material  should  include: 

•  selected  abstracts  of  Landlord/ tenant  and  sanitary  code  law; 

•  standard  tenancy-at-will  agreement; 

•  a  schematic,  annotated  diagram  of  processes  for  code  enforcement  remedies 

and  eviction  proceedings; 

•  addresses  and  contacts  for  additional  legal  services  in  the  Greater  Boston 

Area. 


*  New  England  Law  School,  Tufts  University,  Harvard  University,  Suffolk 
Univeristy,  Northeastern  University,  Emerson  College  (for  video-taping)  and  MIT 
are  just  a  few  possible  co-sponsors. 
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Prior  to  program  delivery,  all  course  content  and  delivery  proposals  must  be 
review^ed  and  approved  by  the  CNC. 

3.  Program  Delivery 

The  responsibility  for  and  timing  of  lecture  or  videotape  presentations  is 
contingent  on  the  arrangements  made  for  design  of  the  program  curriculum,  the 
specific  content  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  availability  and  scheduling  of  appropriate 
educational  "host"  vehicles. 

The  entity  designing  the  curriculum  should  deliver  (or,  in  the  case  of 
videotaped  product,  monitor)  the  first  series  of  presentations  for  evaluation  and  fine- 
tuning.      Depending  on  program  content,  it  might  also  be  appropriate  to  solicit 
additional  presentation  assistance  from  a  number  of  the  organizations  directly 
involved  with  these  issues,  including  Greater  Boston  Legal  Services;  Greater  Boston 
Real  Estate  Board;  the  Housing  Court  (perhaps  an  arbitrator);  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority;  and  local  tenants'  organizations. 

Selection  of  a  trial  "host"  organization  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Working 
Group,  for  ultimate  approval  by  the  appropriate  governing  board  as  well  as  the  CNC. 

Written  reference  materials  should  be  designed  for  use  in  class  as  well  as  for 
adaptation  to  the  print  media.   Newspaper  staff  should  be  consulted  for  planning  the 
most  cost  effective  distribution  of  the  material,  whether  by  special  article  or  "tear 
sheet"  format.    All  material  should  be  submitted  by  the  Working  group  to  the 
Neighborhood  Council  for  review  and  approval. 

The  second  set  of  activities  is  essentially  an  expiansion  of  the  tenant  education 
program.   The  first  stage  of  such  expansion  would  provide  for  the  presentation  of 
the  education  program  to  community  residents  in  Greater  Boston  neighborhoods 
with  substantial  Asian  populations.   This  is  contingent,  of  course,  on  demand  and 
the  availability  of  "host"  education  programs  on  which  the  Housing  Education 
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Program  may  be  grafted. 


If  mitial  educational  programs  meet  with  success,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  local 
housing  constituency  will  build;  as  useful  information  begins  to  be  used  successfully, 
local  receptivity  to  additional  information  or  alternative  housing  ideas  is 
enhanced.The  Council  might  then  consider  an  expansion  of  the  program  to  allow 
the  structured  solicitation  of  information  regarding  the  physical  and  institutional 
configuration  of  proposed  local  housing  initiatives.  At  this  stage,  the  Adaptive 
Housing  Project  may  well  be  entering  a  stage  in  which  the  Council  will  be  reviewing 
alternative  forms  of  housing  tenancy  and  ownership.    An  established  housing 
constituency  would  be  extremely  useful  at  this  planning  stage,  since  detailed 
information  regarding  demographics,  affordability,  preferred  tenure  arrangements, 
and  physical  design  preferences  is  of  significant  planning  and  design  value.   A 
follow-up  series  of  presentations  regarding  alternative  forms  of  home  ownership 
would  be  extremely  valuable  for  both  planners  and  future  project  participants. 

Housing  Information  Resource  Center  Program  Content 

The  Housing  Information  Resource  Center  is  recommended  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  related  to  housing  opportunities  throughout  the 
Greater  Boston  Area.   This  is  not  primarily  intended  to  perform  the  role  of  a 
community-sponsored  relocation  agency,  although  information  regarding  rental 
housing  vacancies  should  be  posted  if  made  available.  (It  is  more  likely  that  "word  of 
mouth"  placement  will  continue  to  prevail.)  Rather,  the  Center  would  provide  a 
centralized  location  from  which  residents  collected  information  related  to: 

•  state  and  federal  rental  housing  assistance  programs,  including 

eligibility  requirements,  application  procedures; 

•  local  public  housing  availability; 

•  local  tenants'  associations; 

•  eviction  and  code  enforcement  procedures; 
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•  mortgage  and  home  ownership  assistance  information. 

A  single,  comprehensive  source  of  information,  available  locally,  eliminates 
the  need  to  visit  many  different  offices  to  obtain  the  same  information  ~  if,  indeed, 
all  such  offices  are  successfully  located  by  residents.  Moreover,  all  information  need 
not  be  available  solely  in  w^ritten  form.   State  and  local  housing  officials  should  be 
asked  to  schedule  well-publicized  weekly  office  hours  to  answer  questions  and  assist 
in  housing  application  procedures.    Student  volunteers  from  the  institutions  listed 
above  might  also  be  utilized  to  staff  the  Resource  Center  for  regular  weekly 
consultation  sessions.   Location  of  the  facility  depends  largely  on  the  scope  of  center 
activities. 

Estimated  Time  Budget,  Housing  Education  Project 

The  following  chart  presents  an  estimated  time  budget  for  the  Housing 
Education  Project.   Note  that  options  for  the  delivery  of  the  program  have  been 
divided  into  "video"  and  "non-video"  delivery  options.    Although  the  initial  costs 
of  preparing  a  video-taped  presentation  of  housing  information  are  more  substantial 
than  the  "non-video"  option,  the  costs  of  delivery  are  far  smaller.    The  "video" 
option  would  also  theoretically  be  available  to  a  much  larger  audience  by  virtue  of 
the  broad  availability  of  VCRs. 
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ANNUAL  TIME  ALLOCATIONS:  HOUSING  EDUCATIOI 
Units  =  hours 

CNC 
Task  1 :  Curricular  Design  and  Development 
Subtask  1.1:  Source  Review  and  Collation 
Subtask  1 .2:  Course  Design 
Subtask  1 .3:  Written  material  preparation 
Subtask  1.4:  Video  preparation 

TOTAL: 
GRAND  TOTAL: 

Task  2,  Option  1:  Curricular  Delivery:  26,  2-hour  sessions  per  annum  BY  VIDEO 

CNC  Supervisory 
Subtask  2.1:  Material  reproduction  26 

Subtask  2.2:  Video  Distribution  and  Support  52 

TOTAL:  78 

GRAND    TOTAL:  7  8 

Task  2,  Option  2:  Curricular  Delivery:  26,  2-hour  sessions  per  annum  BY  "LIVE"  INSTRUCTION 

CNC  Supervisory  Instructor  Translator 

Subtask  2.1:  Material  reproduction  26  0  0 

Subtask  2.2:  Delivery,  non-video  option  52  78  52 

TOTAL:  78  78  52 

GRAND  TOTAL:  208 

CNC  Supervisory  Volunteer  Pro.  Legal 

Task  3:  Housing  Resource  Center  Counseling 

Subtask  3.1 :  Source  Review  and  Collation  26  52 

Subtask  3.2:  Consultation  time  26  208  26 

TOTAL:  52  260  26 

GRAND  TOTAL:  338 

General  Notes: 

1 )  Budget  estimates  should  be  calculated  using  different  wage  and  salary  assumptions, 

substituting    professional  for  volunteer  time  if  volunteer  arrangements  cannot  be  made. 

2)  Costs  for  VCR,  written  material  reproduction  or  resource  center  office  space  not  included. 
Task  1  Notes: 

1)  Assumes  3  person/weeks  of  legal  volunteer  (intern)  work  and  2  person/weeks  volunteer 
video  taping. 

2)  6  days  of  legal/video  professional  oversight  time  may  be  fulfilled  by  faculty  review  of 
intern  or  volunteer  work. 

3)  CNC  supervisory  represents  oversight  of  program  content,  inclduing  presentations  to  board. 
Task  2,  Option  1  Notes: 

1)  Assumes  1/2  hour  material  reproduction/week  and  1  hour/week  "coordination"  for 
distribution. 

2)  Assumes  video  "pick-up",  presentation  and  video  return  performed  by  borrower. 
Task  2,  Option  2  Notes: 

1)  Assumes  same  CNC  advisory  work  as  Option  1. 

2)  Assumes  1  hour  preparation  and  2  hours  delivery  for  instructor. 

3)  Assumes  2  hours  translator  time  for  delivery. 
Task  3  Notes: 

1)  Assumes  one  hour  per  week  materials  reproduction  and  oversight  for  CNC  stnff. 

2)  Assumes  one  hour/week  source  material  review,  two  hours/week  case  review,  two 

hours/week  client  consultation  for  volunteer(s). 

3)  Assumes  one  hour  per  week  professional  oversight  of  volunteer  work. 
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B.  THE  CHINATOWN  ADAPTIVE  HOUSING  PROIECT 

Project  Statement  and  Project  Goal 

Chinatown's  residential  overcrowding  conditions  will  continue  to  worsen 
until  additional  housing  units  are  produced  from  new  construction  or  the  adapitive 
reuse  of  existing  structures.   By  1992,  the  R3/R3A  project  should  produce 
approximately  250  housing  units  (160  of  them  classified  as  affordable),  while  other 
elements  of  the  Chinatown  Housing  Improvement  Program  propose  the 
construction  of  another  250  units  within  the  same  general  time  period,  contributing 
an  estimated  additional  160  affordable  units.  This  yields  an  overall  contribution  of 
approximately  500  units,  of  which  320  are  projected  to  be  affordable  by  low  income 
families  (families  earning  less  than  50%  of   Greater  Boston  median  income)  and 
moderate  income  families  (earning  between  50%  and  80%  of  Greater  Boston  median 
income.) 

Considering  median  family  incomes  and  projected  population  and 
overcrowding  conditions,  new  construction  initiatives  --  as  eagerly  awaited  as  they 
are  ~  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  demand  for  affordable  shelter  in  Chinatown. 
Furthermore,  in  the  interim  period  prior  to  the  opening  of  new  developments, 
housing  overcrowding  conditions  will  continue  to  worsen  in  the  wake  of  additional 
immigration  and  family  creation.    More  vacant  land  for  additional  new  housing 
construction  will  not  be  available  until  PDA's  II  and  III  are  created--   not  until  the 
turn  of  the  century  by  most  estimates.  Other  means  for  producing  affordable 
housing  should  be  considered. 

The  Building  Survey  completed  in  Phase  I  has  simultaneously  indicated  that 
a  number  of  large,  older  buildings  in  the  Historic  Chinatown  and  Chinatown  Edge 
district  may  contain  significant  areas  that  are  underutilized  or  vacant. 

As  a  response  to  these  trends,  the  Chinatown  Adaptive  Housing  Project  is 
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designed  to  facilitate  the  production,  if  feasible,  of  additional  affordable  housing 
units  from  the  adaptive  reuse  of  the  underoccupied  office,  warehouse  and/or  light 
industrial  floors  of  selected  buildings  in  the  Historic  Chinatown  and  Chinatown 
Edge  districts. 

The  proposed  project  should  consist  of  the  following  steps: 

Phase  I:  Pilot  Study  and  Feasibility  Analysis,  including 

A)  Scope  and  Program  Definition; 

B)  Financial  Analysis  and  Capital  Structure  Evaluation; 

C)  Site  Analysis;  including  pro  forma   projections  of  capital 

and  operating  budgets  (sources  and  uses,  and 
discounted  cash  flow  analysis)  for  specific  site 
alternatives. 

D)  Project  Sponsor  and  Management  Review; 

E)  Operations  Plan,  including  schedules  for  implementing 

Phase  II. 
Phase  II:  Project  Implementation 

A)  Site  Selection  and  Schematic  Design  Phase 

B)  Funding  Commitments;  Acquisition  and  Construction 

Closings 

C)  Detailed  Design,  Contracting  and  Permitting 

D)  Construction 

E)  Operations  and  Continuing  Administration  (physical, 

social  and  financial) 

The  balance  of  this  proposal  addresses  proposed  specifications  for  the  Pilot 
Study  as  a  means  for  proceeding  with  the  implementation  process.  Completion  of 
the  following  Pilot  Study  steps  will  result  in  a  project  specification  package  for  use  in 
placing  finance,  as  well  as  bidding  and  administering  pre-construclion  consulting 
services. 
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Current  building  owners  must  be  involved  with  each  step  of  the  Pilot  Study, 
both  as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  complete 
economic  and  physical  evaluation  of  candidate  properties.   The  establishment  of 
good  relations  at  the  outset  of  Pilot  Study  process  will  help  in  the  inevitable 
exchange  of  ideas  regarding  current  and  projected  value  according  to  different 
neighborhood  development  scenarios  and  building  programs.    Better 
communication  regarding  issues  of  alternative  project  returns  may  also  lead  to 
owner  participation  in  project  finance. 

SCOPE  AND  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

The  desired  scope  of  the  Adaptive  Housing  Project  can  be  expressed,  in  part,  as 
a  definition  of  the  number  and  types  of  housing  units  that  can  be  produced  by 
"recapturing"  underutilized  office,  warehouse  and  light  manufacturing  space  in 
scattered  sites.  These  targets  will  be  defined  by  the  limits  of  factor  resources,  such  as 
capital,  land  and  expertise,  rather  than  need  (or  even  demand.)   The  types  of  units 
produced  will  slightly  affect  the  number  of  persons  ultimately  sheltered  by  the 
project,  only  because  some  forms  of  housing  are  more  efficient  than  others  in 
providing  basic  living  space. 

Potential  Adaptive  Housing  Stock 

A  preliminary  evaluation  of  vacant  or  underutilized  properties  in  the 
Historic  and  Historic  Edge  areas  of  Chinatown  was  conducted  for  this  study,  using 
the  results  of  the  Building  Survey  undertaken  for  Phase  1  of  the  Community  Plan. 
Only  building  floors  above  ground  level  declared  by  the  study  to  be  vacant  were 
included  in  this  review,  in  which  initial  observations  were  not  field  confirmed. 
Ambiguous  designations  of  use  were  not  included,  but  some  observations  clearly 
designated  "Vacant"  may  have  been  erroneously  declared  so,  or  experienced  a 
change  of  occupancy  status  since  the  survey.   Corrections  could  not  be  made  for  such 
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errors. 


Gross  floor  areas  were  calculated  from  parcel  areas  indicated  on  City  of  Boston 
Engineering  Department  maps,  assuming  that  each  floor  of  the  structure  occupied 
100%  of  the  site.   Adjustments  to  parcel  building  area  were  made  in  cases  where 
parcels  are  split  between  structures  of  different  height.   Adjustments  were  not  made 
according  to  wall  thickness  or  partial  site  coverage. 

Based  on  this  estimation  method,  the  following  gross  building  areas  were 
calculated  for  the  following  types  of  buildings: 

Category  1:  95,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  exists  in  buildings  with 
unambiguous  vacant  floor  designations,  in  mid-street  locations,  in  proximity 
to  areas  with  existing  concentrations  of  housing.  These  buildings  may 
accommodate  as  many  as  95  dwelling  units  averaging  1,000  gross  sqaure  feet. 

Category  2:  119,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  was  designated  vacant,  storage  or 
light  manufacturing  in  buildings  on  corners  of  major  street  intersections  in 
predominantly  commercial  or  entertainment  areas.  These  buildings  may 
accommodate  as  many  as  119  dwelling  units  averagin  1,000  gross  square  feet. 

Category  3:  an  additional  90,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  may  exist  within  two 
large  structures  with  ambiguous  parcel  areas,  floor  occupancies  and  address 
designations.  Another  90  units  averaging  1,000  gross  square  feet  could  be 
accommodated  within  these  structures,  if  currently  vacant. 

In  total,  up  to  300,000  square  feet  may  be  available  for  conversion,  if 
competing  alternative  uses  do  not  provide  superior  returns.    Of  this  total,  tlie 
95,000  square  feet  represented  by  buildmgs  in  Category  1  show  the  greatest 
promise  for  conversion. 
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I  lousing  Forms 

Housing  needs  are  many  and  varied  in  the  Chinatown  neighborhood,  and 
new  housing  production  may  assume  a  variety  of  forms.   Factors  to  be  considered  in 
an  evaluation  of  housing  forms  are: 

•  income,  size  and  age  distribution  of  client  households; 

•  production  economies, 

•  funding  sources. 

Housing  forms  to  be  evaluated  include: 

1)  Family  housing.   Chinatown's  demand  for  family  housing  --  of  at  least 
three  bedrooms,  and  preferably  four  --  will  remain  unabated,  as  the  strongest  single 
housing  type,  according  to  the  results  of  the  Users  Survey.  This  is  not  only  a 
Chinatown  phenomenon  —  this  is  true  for  all  of  Boston  and  for  many  other 
metropolitan  areas.    Multiple  bedroom  housing  is  cheaper  to  produce  than  studio  or 
one  bedroom  units,  but  maintenance  costs  may  rise  disproportionately  with 
proportionately  increased  densities. 

2)  Congregate  housing.  Congregate  housing  is  similar  to  dormitory  housing; 
residents  occupy  single  rooms  and  share  common  kitchen  and  bath  facilities. 
Such  housing  takes  the  family  housing  equation  one  step  further;  it  is  cheaper 

still  to  produce  such  housing,  but  high  densities  will  quickly  erode  the  quality  of  the 
shelter,  unless  firmly  controlled.   Operations  and  maintenance  of  common  areas 
also  presupposes  a  level  of  self-policing  that  may  be  difficult  to  maintain,  save 
through  a  carefully  structured  management  program.  Because  operations  and 
maintenance  must  be  highly  structured,  this  type  of  housing  arrangement  is  ideal 
for  the  delivery  of  allied  social  services.   This  combination  of  shelter  and  social 
services  may  provide  a  valuable  acculturation  function  in  Chinatown. 
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3)  Conventional  studio,  one  and  two  bedroom  units.  There  will  always  be 
some  demand  for  this  type  of  housing.   Again,  this  type  of  unit  is  not  as  cost- 
effective  to  produce  as  congregate  or  larger  family  housing,  but  demographics  might 
indicate  a  respectable  demand  from  couples  and  younger  families  not 
accommodated  in  larger  family  units. 

Housing  Tenure 

Housing  tenure  --  the  way  in  which  housing  is  owned  or  rented  --  is  an 
important  factor  in  any  housing  project.    Housing  ownership  is  an  inducement  to 
place  more  of  a  "stake"  in  the  maintenance  of  a  housing  unit,  the  building  of  which 
it  is  a  part  and  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  located.  On  a  project  basis,  this  may 
mean: 

•  higher  levels  of  unit  and  project  maintenance,  with  correspondingly 

fewer  public  costs. 

•  increased  public  safety  in  an  around  project  sites; 

•  greater  potential  economic  benefits  for  poor  families  who,  with 

increasing  rental  costs,  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  minimally 
acceptable  level  of  housing  over  time,  as  they  might  with  a  fixed  rate 
or  subsidized  mortgage.  With  even  a  partial  equity  stake, 
households  can  participate  in  gross  property  appreciation  trends 
that,  in  recent  years,  have  passed  them  by. 


Home-ownership  opportunity  programs  currently  offered  through  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Partnership  use  a  variety  of  techniques  to  make  housing 
affordable  to  moderate  income  households.    These  include  reducing  initial  down- 
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payments  (5%),   interest  rate  costs  to  below-market  rates  through  placement  v.'ilh  the 
MHFA  and  additional  "buy  down"  subsidies,  and  encouraging  local  cost-cutting 
measures,  such  as  land  or  building  donations.   To  keep  units  affordable,  limits  are 
set  on  unit  resale  prices  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  while  owners  receive  a  fair 
investment  return.    Such  units  are  typically  combined  with  market-rate,  owner- 
occupied  units,  as  well  as  rental  units  subsidized  by  other  programs.  Other 
subsidized  funding  sources  are  also  typically  used  for  infrastructure  development 
and  other  project  costs.   Limits  on  gross  family  income  for  eligibility  differ  between 
programs  and  areas  of  the  State.   For  the  Boston  area,  income  for  a  family  of  four 
should  not  exceed  $29,900.   Low  limits  on  income  are  determined  by  price  of  the 
housing  unit  and  an  appropriate  percentage  of  family  income.  These  lower  limits 
will  probably  show  that  many  of  the  neediest  Chinatown  residents  do  not  (and,  in 
the  case  of  the  elderly,  probably  will  not)  earn  a  sufficient  income  to  qualify  even  for 
highly  subsidized  home  mortgage  lending  programs.   Housing  must  then  be 
produced,  insofar  as  possible,  under  rental  subsidy  programs  available  from  the  state 
and  Federal  governments.    Housing  project  financial  structures  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  below. 

Other  forms  of  housing  tenure  should  be  evaluated,  particularly  cooperative 
forms  of  housing  ownership.    Instead  of  condominium-type  ownership,  in  which 
each  individual  owns  his  or  her  own  unit,  plus  a  share  of  the  common  building 
area,  a  cooperative  is  usually  organized  along  corporate  lines.   In  other  words,  all 
units  and  common  building  area  are  owned  by  a  single  corporation  owned,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  building  residents.   Instead  of  owning  a  condominium,  a  resident  owns 
a  part  of  the  corporation  that  controls  the  unit. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the  way  that  cooperatives  can  be  designed. 
Shares  can  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  principal  contributed,  unit  floor  area  or  other 
standards,  and  appreciation  of  corporate  shares  ~  tied  to  increases  in  property  values  - 
-  can  also  be  distributed  differentially  depending  on  investment  contributions. 
Residents  need  not  own  100%  of  the  structure;   they  may  share  the  investment  ~ 
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and  the  potential  appreciation  --  with  outside  equity  and  debt  investors.   The 
flexibiUty  that  this  type  of  organization  provides  is  a  key  advantage;   even  small 
ownership  stakes,  earned  by  small  investments,  can  instill  a  sense  of  pride-of- 
ownership  that  improves  the  quality  of  the  housing  environment,  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  being  "connected"  with  larger  economic  trends. 

Business,  Training  and  Social  Services  Components 

The  definition  of  the  Adaptive  Housing  Project   should  not  end  with  a 
definition  of   number,  form  and  ownership  structure  of  housing  units.   Housing  is 
much  more  than    the  physical  living  space  of  an  apartment;  housing  is  an  active 
economic  and  social  development  process  rather  than  a  non-productive  capital 
"sink".   If  designed  properly,  the  Adaptive  Housing  Project  can  provide  many 
economic  and  social  benefits  beyond  the  housing  unit  itself. 

Economic  development  programs  explored  in  the  feasibility  study  should 
include  two  housing-related  initiatives; 

•  a  construction  product  and  service  supplier  program  that  encourages 

local  firms  to  bid  on  construction,  operations  and  maintenance 
contract  items  and  helps  them  bid  more  competitively;  and 

•  a  link  between  (or  expansion  of)  construction  and  housing  service 

related  job-training  and  placement  programs. 

The  business  and  employment  effects  of  housing  construction  are  significant, 
and  components  of  these  economic  benefits  should  be  captured  by  the  community. 
Business  development  programs  described  elsewhere  in  the  Community  Plan 
should  address  the  legal  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  "set  aside"  certain  project 
components  for  community  businesses.    Enhancements  of  existing  training 
programs  should  also  be  considered,  particularly  increasing  the  participation  of  local 
youth  in  union-sponsored  training  programs. 
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Social  service  programs  should  also  be  combined  with  the  Adaptive  Housing 
project,  insofar  as  possible.  Candidates  would  include  day  care  services,  elderly 
home-making  and  hot  lunch  services  and  other  appropriate  home-based  health  care 
programs.  Planning  for  social  services  programs,    mentioned  in  other  components 
of  the  Community  Plan,  should  be  coordinated  with  preliminary  housing 
configurations  for  more  accurate  assessments  of  spatial  needs. 

All  such  economic  development  and  social  service  measures  should  be 
coordinated  with  similar  initiatives  contemplated  for  the  Chinatown  Housing 
Improvement  Program. 

Conclusion 

The  Scope  and  Program  Definition  section  of  the  Feasibility  Study  should  set 
targets  regarding 

•  desired  combinations  of  congregate  and  family  housing 

•  preferred  forms  of  housing  tenure; 

•  affordability  and  production  targets,  and 

•  economic  development  and  social  service  objectives. 

This  statement  will  provide  a  benchmark  "realm  of  the  ideal"  by  which  to 
judge  what  can  be  accomplished  in  "realm  of  the  possible"  —  further  defined 
through  analyses  of  candidate  sites,  pro  forma  budget  projections  and  alternative 
funding  structures. 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  AND  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE  EVALUATION 

The  financial  planning  and  evaluation  process  determines,  in  large  part,  how 
the  project  will  be  paid  for,  from  pre-construction  studies  to  occupancy.   This 
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procedure  can  become  quite  complex,  depending  as  it  does  on  combining  all  the  data 
gathered  above  with  certain  assumptions  concerning  the  availability  and  cost  of 
funding,  and  the  earning  power  of  target  populations. 

As  mentioned  above,  affordable  housing  conversions  cannot  be  financed 
entirely  through  conventional  means.    In  the  construction  phase,  the  project  will 
require  some  type  of  subsidized  debt  in  combination  with  a  substantial  equity 
contribution.  Tenants  and/or  owners  will  require  assistance  as  well,  although  the 
amount  and  source  of  assistance  required  or  available  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  first  several  steps  of  the  feasibility  study  are  essentially  complete. 

Examples  of  Housing  Project  Financial  Structures 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  mechanics  of  subsidized  housing 
production  by  comapring  a  "market  rate"  housing  conversion  to  one  employing 
several  subsidizing  techniques.  This  will  be  useful  for  estimating  the  potential 
impacts    of  subsidizing  housing  construction. 

A  hypothetical  building  will  be  used  in  this  example,  exhibiting  the  following 
characteristics: 

Total  square  footage:  25,000  square  feet 

Building  land  area  ("footprint"):        2,500  square  feet 

Building  sales  price:  $2,500,000,  or  $100  per  bldg.  sq.  ft. 

"Land  component"  of  price:  $1,000,000,  or  $40  per  bldg.  sq.  ft. 

"Building  componenet"  of  price:  $1,500,000,  or  $60  per  bldg.  sq.  ft. 

Renovation  costs:  $2,000,000,  or  $80  per  bldg.  sq.  ft. 

Number  of  units  produced:  25 

Investment  tax  credit:  15%  on  rehab  expenses,  or  $300,000 
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The  following  assumptions  have  been  used  to  design  this  profile: 

•  all  floors  are  used  for  housing,  with  each  unit  totalling  1000  gross  square 
feet; 

•  a  gross  fair  market  building  price  of  $100  per  building  square  foot.  Average 

assessed  values  for  such  buildings  actually  range  from  $60  to  $90  per  square 
foot.   The  land/building  component  split  is  based  on  the  footage  value  of 
raw  land;  in  this  example,  the  land  component  of  value  yields  $400  per 
square  foot  of  "footprint"  area,  a  reasonable  figure  for  downtown  Boston. 

•  the  building  qualifies  for  the  15%  investment  tax  credit  on  applicable  rehab 
expenses  for  buildings  over  40  years  of  age. 

•  the  sales  price  for  finished  units  would  be  set  to  $215  per  square  foot,  or 
$215,000  for  a  desireable  two-bedroom  condominium  in  the  heart  of  Boston. 

The  Failure  of  a  Market-Rate  Housing  Conversion 


According  to  these  assumptions,  a  developer's  simple  pro  forma   would  show 
the  following: 


FIGURE    1: 


MARKET  RATE   HOUSING   CONVERSION 


Initial  building  cost: 
Rehab  expenses: 
Total  expenses: 
Less  investment  tax  credit: 
Net  investment: 


Costs 
($2,500,000) 
($2,000,000) 
($4,500,000) 
$300,000 
($4,200,000) 


FULL  MARKET  PRICE 

Net  profit:    $852,500 
Return    on    Investment:    20% 
Return  wittiout  tax  credit:  12% 


Revenues 

$215,000 

25 

$5,375,000 

$322,500 

$5,052,500 


Price  per  unit 

No.  of  units 

Gross  revenues 

Brokers  commissions  (6%) 

Net  revenues 


10%  DISCOUNT 

$4,547,250:  Net  revenues 
$347,250:  Net  profit 
8%:    Return    on    Investment, 
1  %  :    Return    without    tax    credit 


This  typical  development  scenario  illustrates  several  of  the  reasons  why  so  few 
building  owners  assume  the  risks  involved  with  the  production  of  market  rate 
housing  in  such  structures.  If  all  goes  well,  the  owner/developer  stands  to  make  a  a 
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20%  return  on  his  investment  ~  about  15%  below  what  real  estate  investors  look  for 
at  a  minimum,  as  compensation  for  risk.   These  risks  become  evident  once  prices  for 
final  product  are  discounted  by  10%  --  not  an  uncommon  occurence  in  a  sluggish 
market,  or  when  interest  rates  (uncontrolled  by  the  investor)  rise.   Returns  drop 
more  than  half,  to  8%,  or  about  one  point  below  the  current  return  of  Federal 
Treasury  Bills,  the  safest  return  on  the  market.   Eliminate  the  tax  credit  and  the 
return  approaches  zero.    Finally,  neither  of  these  scenarios  includes  extra  interest 
expenses  for  project  "carry"  beyond  one  year;  extra  time  before  sell-out  means  a 
further  reduction  of  profit. 

The  Opportunity  for  Subsidized  Housing  Conversion 

On  the  other  hand,  a  subsidized  housing  program  may  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  same  property  without  challenging  the  above  market  assumptions. 
Figure  2  describes  one  example  that  uses  a  variety  of  different  methods  to  achieve 
significant  reductions  in  housing  costs. 

The  concept  that  drives  this  example  is  the  Community  Land  Trust.   This  is  a 
fund  established  to  acquire  the  land  components  of  properties  suitable  for 
conversion  to  housing. 

Funds  used  to  establish  such  trusts  may  come  from 

•  transfers  from  general  government  funds, 

•  bond  issues,  or 

•  special  fees  or  taxes,  such  as  property  transfer  taxes. 

Land  trust  funds  provide  affordable  housing  developers  several  different 
advantages. 

•   they  can  be  used  as  collateral  for  further  borrowing  for  housing 
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construction; 

•  they  can  be  used  to  subsidize  the  land  component  of  overall  housing 
costs.  Such  subsidies  need  not  be  total;  developers  have  the 
flexibility  to  tailor  precise  levels  of  deisred  cost  recovery,  by  levying 
monthly  fees  from  residents. 

•  as  investments  in  real  estate,  the  value  of  land  trusts  should  keep 
pace  with  overall  land  and  housing  prices  in  the  general  market, 

yielding  a  sometimes  significant  return  to  investment. 

In  Figure  2,  the  same  building  used  to  demonstrate  a  typical  market  rate 
conversion  is  used  to  illustrate  a  subsidized  housing  conversion.    The  following 
financial  structure  is  used: 

•  The  Community  Land  Trust  is  used  to  buy  the  land  rights  from  the  building 
owner  for  a  fair  market  price  of  $1,000,000. 

•  $2,000,000  is  allocated  to  building  rehabilitation  expenses,  generating  a 
$300,000  investment  tax  credit.  $60  per  foot,  or  $1.5  million,  is  allocated  to  so- 
called  "hard"  construction  costs.  $20  per  foot,  or  $500,000  is  allocated  to 
insurance,  legal,  architecture/engineering,  financial  and  management  fees. 

•  $1,500,000  is  allocated  to  the  building  owner,  as  a  combination  of 

•  $200,000  in  cash; 

•  $300,000  in  Federal  tax  credits  from  the  building  rehab  expenses; 

•  ownership  of  5  finished  units,  valued  at  $200,000  each,  for 

investment  or  further  resale.   This  total  compensation  package  of 
$2.5  million  may  increase  depending  on  how  much  more  the 
owner  can  receive  for  his  market  rate  units. 
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FIGURE  2:   SUBSIDIZED   HOUSING   CONVERSION 
•  WITH  $300,000  TAX  CREDIT 
.  $200,000  PER   BUILDING  OWNER/MARKET  UNIT 


U?e§ 

Recovered 

Sources 

from  ynits. 

Pa??  through 

Land: 

$1,000,000  Community  Land  Trust 

Rehab  Costs: 

$2,000,000 

Marl<et  loan/MHFA  take-out 

Building;  acquired 

from   owner  for: 

Cash: 

$200,000 

Market  Loan/MHFA  take-out 

Tax  Credit: 

$300,000  Fed.  Gov. 

Five  units  @  200K/unit,: 

$1,000,000  Condition  of  sale 

TOTALS: 

$2,200,000 

$2,300,000 

SCENARIO    1:    80%    SUBSIDIZED    UNITS 

Subsidized  Unit        Subsidized  Unit 
Cost  without  land         Cost  with  land 
Number  of  subsidized 

units  =  20  $110,000  $150,000 


Number  of  owner  units: 


SCENARIO    2:    60%    SUBSIDIZED    UNITS 

Expenses  to  recover,  20  subsidized  units:       $2,200,000 

$1,000,000  sales  price,  5  additional  units 

Expenses    to    recover    from 

$1,200,000:    15    subsidized    units. 


Subsidized  Unit  Subsidized  Unit 

Cost  without  land  Cost  with  land 
Number  of  subsidized 

units     =  15           $80,000  $120,000 

5%  downpayment:            $4,000.00  $6,000.00 

Monthly  P/i  (5)10%,  30  years:          $666.90  $1,000.35 

Monthly  P/i  @    8%,  30  years:          $540.23  $810.35 


Number  of  units, 
owner/market:  1  0 


Note  that  each  of  the  five  units  provided  to  the  original  building  owner   do 
not  carry  the  rights  to  the  property's  land,  worth  about  $40,000  per  unit.  If  the 
regular  market  rate  for  such  units  is  $215,000,  then  each  of  the  owner's  units  would 
be  theoretically  worth  $175,000.   In  reality,  the  market  would  probably  not  discount 
these  units,  due  to  the  stability  of  the  land  trust.   Appropriate  guarantees  in  the 
master  deed  would  also  assure  stable  tenure.   If  monthly  land  rent  were  not  charged, 
then  market  prices  could  probably  be  attained.   Here  we  assume  that  units  provided 
the  original  building  owner  are  valued  at  $200,000.   Any  gain  over  such  price  might 
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accrue  to  the  building  owner  and,   conversely,  the  original  building  owner's  cash 
payment  would  be  increased  by  up  to  $25,000  per  unit  if,  using  best  efforts,  sales  did 
not  average  above  $175,000  per  unit  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

The  $300,000  tax  credit  would  also  accrue  directly  to  the  original  building 
owner,  provided  that  at  least  $300,000  of  the  $1,000,000  trust  payment  were  invested 
in  the  qualified  rehabilitation  costs  of  the  project.   This  investment  would  then  be 
returned  in  the  course  of  placing  "end"  finance  for  the  subsidized  units.  The  tax 
credit  is  real  cash;  it  would  otherwise  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.   This  is  a  large  tax  credit,  however,  which  may  not  be  usable  in  its 
entirety  by  the  typical  building  owner.  Still,  shares  in  this  tax  credit  could  be 
syndicated,  perhaps  as  a  package  with  the  orginal  building  owner's  units. 

Impact  of  Community  Land  Trust  and  other  subsidies  on  unit  costs 

What  is  the  impact  of  this  financial  structure  on  unit  costs? 

•  With  only  $2,200,000  to  be  recovered  from  subsidized  unit  sales,  20 

subsidized  units  could  be  produced  for  $110,000  each.  Factoring  in  land 
costs  (full  recovery  for  the  Land  Trust)  would  raise  these  costs  to 
$150,000  per  unit. 

If  an  additional  five  units  are  sold  at  $200,000  per  unit,  then: 

•  15  subsidized  units  could  be  produced  for  $80,000  per  unit,  net  land  costs,  or 

$120,000  with  full  cost  recovery  for  land  attached  to  each  subsidized 
unit.   A  5%  downpayment  for  the  lower  cost  alternative  equals  a 
reasonable  $4,000  with  monthly  principal  and  interest  costs  for  a  10%, 
30  year  fixed  rate  mortgage  totalling  $667.  A  similar  mortgage 
subsidized  by  two  percentage  points  would  cost  approximately  $540  per 
month.   "Section  8"-type  supplements  could  reduce  this  further,  at 
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reasonable  costs  to  government. 

•  15  units  represents  60%  of  the  entire  project;   if  the  proportion  of  market 

units  were  increased,  then  subsidies  would  increase  and  unit  prices 
would  decrease  as  well,  assuming  that  none  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
market  units  were  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  land  trust.   Of 
course,  options  remain  open  for  allocating  each  market  unit  its  share  of 
the  land,  or  charging  each  market  unit  a  land  leasehold  fee.   This  fee 
could  be  used  to  amortize  the  Trust,  or  used  to  subsidize  the  operating 
expenses  for  the  subsidized  units.   The  variations  are  almost  endless,  a 
useful  feature  in  a  changing  marketplace. 

Impact  of  the  Community  Land  Trust  without  other  subsidies 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  impact  on  unit  affordability  if: 

•  a  $300,000  tax  credit  were  not  available  to  the  building  owner,  and 

•  each  owner  unit  was  sold  for  the  cost  of  construction  —  $175,000  -- 

instead  of  $200,000. 

This  scenario  assumes  that  building  owners  cannot  or  will  not  take  advantage 
of  a  tax  credit,  an  additional  $300,000  in  cash.   This  cash  compensation  would  also  be 
increased  because  the  units  conveyed  to  the  owner  are  only  valued  at  their 
construction  cost  of  $175,000,  a  reduction  of  $25,000  per  unit.  Therfore,  the  building 
owner  would  receive: 

•  $1,000,000  from  the  Community  Land  Trust; 

•  five  market  units  valued  at  $875,000 

•  $625,000  in  cash. 
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FIGURE  3:   SUBSIDIZED   HOUSING   CONVERSION 
.  WITHOUT  $300,000  TAX  CREDIT 
•  $175,000  PER  BUILDING  OWNER/MARKET  UNIT 


Uses      Recovered 

from  wnits 


SoLirces 


Pass  through 


Land: 
Rehab  Costs: 

Building;  acquired 

from   owner   for: 

Cash: 

Five  units  @  175K/unit,: 


$1,000,000  Community  Land  Trust 
$2,000,000  Market  loan/MHFA  take-out 


$625,000  Market  Loan/MHFA  take-out 

$875,000  Condition  of  sale 


TOTALS:         $2,625,000         $1,875,000 
SCENARIO    1:    80%    SUBSIDIZED    UNITS 


Number  of  subsidized 

units  =  20 


Subsidized  Unit 
Cost  //ithout  land 

$131,250 


Subsidized  Unit 
Cost  with  land 

$171,250 


Number  of  owner  units: 


SCENARIO    2:    40%    SUBSIDIZED    UNITS 

Expenses  to  recover,  20  subsidized  units:       $2,625,000 

$1,750,000  sales  price,  10  additional  units 

Expenses    to    recover    from 

$875,000:    10    subsidized    units. 

Subsidized  Unit  Subsidized  Unit 

Cost  without  land  Cost  with  land             Number  of  units, 

Number  of  subsidized  owner/market:  1  5 

units      =    10         $87,500  $127,500 

5%  downpayment:          $4,375.00  $6,375.00 

Monthly  P/l  @10%,  30  years:          $729.42  $1,062.87 

Monthly  P/l  @    8%,  30  years:          $590.88  $861.00 


Note  in  Figure  3  that: 


•  prices  for  the  80%  subsidized  scenario  (20  subsidized  units)  rose  by  $21,250 

per  unit. 

•  prices  for  the  non-owner  market  rate  units  were  reduced  to  $175,000  per 

unit.  To  maintain  the  same  affordability  target,  the  number  of  units 
allocated  to  market  sales  was  increased  to  15;  10  subsidized  imits  were 
produced,  rather  than  15- 
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Therefore,  the  manner  in  which  affordability  is  maintained  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  units.   This  reduction  is  achieved  at  the  increased  potential  profit  of  the 
original  building  owner  and  the  buyers  of  the  market  rate  units.   If  the  market  prices 
for  these  units  are  not  decreased  because  the  land  value  is  not  attached  to  the  units, 
then  each  unit  owner  would  profit  by  $40,000.   In  the  case  of  the  original  building 
owner,  five  units  sold  at  $215,000  would  profit  him  by  an  additional  $200,000. 

This  is  a  worst  case  scenario,  because: 

•  the  tax  credit,  worth  valuable  subsidy  dollars,  is  unutilized. 

•  the  Community  Land  Trust  may  potentially  subsidize  the  market 
rate  unit  owners,  unless  language  in  the  purchase  and  sale  agreement 
specified  that  unit  profits  on  resale,  attributable  to  land  value,  would  revert  to 
the  Trust. 

Capitalization  Requirements  for  the  Community  Land  Trust 

These  examples  can  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  capitalization  requirements  for 
housing  program  supported  by  the  Community  Land  Trust  concept.   We  will 
assume  that: 

•  All  Category  1  and  Category  2  structures  (defined  above)  are  used  in  the 

Adaptive  Housing  project,  for  a  total  of  215,000  square  feet  available  for 
housing  production. 

•  Units  average  1,000  gross  square  feet,  enough  for  an  amply  sized  two 

bedroom  unit  (actual  "livable",  net  footage  would  be  somewhat 
smaller), 

•  yielding  215  potential  subsidized  and  market  rate  units. 

•  The  land  component  for  each  unit  averages  $40,000  ($40/gross  square  foot). 

•  Land  costs  would  not  be  recovered  from  either  market  rate  owners  or 

subsidized  units.   This  means  that  the  Community  Land 
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Trust  would  own  all  land  (  and  it's  potential  appreciation)  and  not 
convey  land  to  any  owners.  If  land  rights  were  sold  with 
market  rate  units,  funds  could  be  transferred  to  subsidized  units  to 
increase  affordability,  or  to  pay  back  Land  Trust  capital. 

If  80%  of  the  units  (172  units)  were  subsidized  in  this  fashion,  then: 

•  the  Community  Land  Trust  would  require  acquisition  capital  of  $6,880,000. 

If  60%  of  the  units  (129  units)  were  subsidized,  then: 

•  the  Community  Land  Trust  would  require  acquisition  capital  of  $5,160,000. 

If  40%  of  the  units  (86  units)  were  subsidized,  then: 

•  the  Community  Land  Trust  would  require  acquisition  capital  of  $3,440,000. 

The  cost  per  subsidized  unit  will  decrease  as  the  number  of  market  units 
increases.  Similarly,  affordability  will  improve  as  the  number  of  market  units 
increases. 

Obviously,  not  all  financial  contingencies  can  be  anticipated;  however,  the 
concept  of  using  a  combination  of  the  Community  Land  Trust,  the  investment  tax 
credit,  and  building  owner  participation  should  be  explored  more  fully. 

SITE  ANALYSIS 

Detailed  baseline  information  should  be  collected  for  each  candidate  structure. 
Again,  a  dialogue  with  candidate  building  owners  should  have  been  actively 
solicited  prior  to  this  stage  in  order  to  ensure  open  and  continuing  communication 
and  cooperation. 

1)  Legal  and  Financial  Status.  Ownership  and  related  legal  information 
should  be  collected.    Assessment  records  indicate  prima  facie  ownership,  assessed 
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property  value  and  tax  delinquency,  if  applicable.   Deed  research  will  indicate 
ownership  history,  as  well  as  partially  reveal  ownership  and  financing  structure. 
Outstanding  liens  on  properties  will  also  be  indicated.   All  of  this  is  useful 
information  for  perforn\ing  detailed  financial  projections  and  preparing  for 
potential  acquisition  negotiations. 

2)  General  Physical,  Structural  and  Mechanical  Condition.  This  should 
include  a  detailed  evaluation  of  building  design,  structural  condition  and  current 
level  of  finish.   Licensed  architects  and  engineers  must  be  retained  for  this 
component. 

Two  sets  of  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  physical  surveys;  they  will 
indicate: 

•  the  number  and  type  of  units  that  may  be  accommodated  within  a 
candidate  site;  simple  schematic  space  diagrams  will  suffice  for  the 
purposes  of  further  economic  analysis. 

•  the  major  structural  and  mechanical  investments  that  each  building 

will  require  for  conversion  to  residential  purposes.  Along  with 
acquisition  and  site  work  costs,  structural  and  mechanical  systems 
work  typically  may  well  account  for  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
renovation  construction  budget.  Finish  work  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number,  type  and  configuration  of  the  housing  units 
and  added  to  the  initial  range  of  estimated  costs. 

3)  Current  Use  Economics.   Buildings  should  be  evaluated  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  used  for  different  use  types,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  with  which 
space  is  used  for  each  use  type.   Results  from  this  element  of  the  survey  will  indicate 
whether  existing  warehouse  or  industrial  uses  may  be  combined  more  efficiently, 
and  whether  excess  capacity  so  gained  may  be  used  for  either  housing  purposes  or  for 
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additional  warehouse/office/industrial  capacity  for  utilization  by  similar  users  of 
other  candidate  structures. 

Economic  returns  to  non-housing  space  will  also  be  estimated;  discounted 
cash  flow  analysis  ~   the  "income"  appraisal  technique  —  can  then  be  used  to 
determine  building  value  in  current  uses. 

At  the  end  of  this  step,  candidate  structures  should  be  ranked  and  rated 
according  to  suitability  for  further  financial  evaluation. 

FROIECT  SPONSOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  REVIEW 

One  of  the  first  questions  addressed  by  the  Pilot  Study  will  be  partially 
resolved  by  the  time  it  commences:  "Who  is  the  client  and  how  will  they 
implement  the  project?" 

As  the  leading  community  policy  organization  in  Chinatown,  the  CNC  has  a 
major  stake  in  ensuring  that  community  housing  programs  are  founded  on  the 
firmest  administrative  foundation.    The  Council's  role  may  take  several  forms. 

Alternative  1:  Continuing  policy  and  community  coordination  support 

The  policy  support  and  consensual  forum  the  Council  provides  is  very  useful 
and  productive;  the  Council  may  choose  to  continue  this  function  in  lieu  of  direct 
participation  in  housing  production  initiatives.     As  a  function  of  this  role,  the  CNC 
would  use  formal  and  informal  means  to  mobilize  support  for  selected  housing 
initiatives  sponsored  by  other  housing  production  organizations.    This  may  include 
the  implementation  of  more  formal  project  design  and  evaluation  relationships 
with  existing  community  housing  organizations,  in  order  to  ensure  that  project 
outcomes  are  responsive  to  community  needs.    Such  feedback  is  extremely  useful  for 
design  purposes  and  CNC  support  could  be  a  significant  factor  in  securing  financial 
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commitments. 

Whether  or  not  other  more  participatory  options  are  developed,  the  CNC 
must  continue  to  build  additional  capabilities  in  its  role  as  a  community  policy 
review  body.   The  complexity  of  local  development  interests,  as  well  as  the 
accelerating  rate  of  neighborhood  change,  are  creating  a  decision  environment  that 
requires  continuing,  systematic  policy  analysis  to  ensure  that  the  physical,  legal,  and 
economic  consequences  of  community  change  meet  community  goals.    On-going 
policy  analysis  and  project  review  capabilities,  supplied  by  expert  advocates  to  the 
Council,  must  be  used  to  critically  evaluate  the  policy  and  project  proposals  that  will 
continue  to  face  the  Council  as  the  development  of  Mid-Town,  the  Washington 
Street  Corridor  and  the  Central  Artery  begins  to  accelerate. 

Participatory  Alternatives 

Other  choices  to  be  considered  include  more  participatory  implementation 
roles.  The  desiderata    that  the  Council  should  bear  in  mind  as  they  review 
organization  options  are  straightforward.    Effective  implementation  organizations 
are: 

•  community-responsive.  It  must  be  able  to  routinely  reference 

significant  project  decisions  to  a  broad  representation  of  the 
community  for  discussion,  modification  and  ratification; 

•  experienced  in  complex,  subsidized  housing  production  or 

redevelopment  process,  including  management  of  design, 
financing,  construction  and  maintenance  functions; 

•  able  to  independently  focus  a  tenacious  creativity  on  the  resolution  of 

unanticipated  problems; 

•  equipped  to  plan  for  and  maintain  sufficient  cash  flow  to  carry  the 

project  through  to  full  financing,  construction  and  occupancy. 
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No  single  organization  now  fulfils  these  essential  project  management 
criteria.  The  CNC  is  able  to  provide  a  community-responsive  forum,  but  is  not  an 
implementing  agency.    Other  community  organizations  possess  housing  production 
expertise,  and  could  also  provide  a  platform  for  a  community-responsive 
implementation  process.  However,  they  all  have  other  major  organizational 
priorities  that  make  significant  prior  demands  on  available  resources.    Moreover, 
these  organizations  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  directly  provide  the  security  that 
financiers  use  to  protect  and  improve  the  marketability  of  their  investments. 

Joint-ventures  may  be  a  suitable  means  of  satisfying  all  of  the  above  criteria. 
Such  collaborative  ventures  are  presented  as  alternatives  2  and  3. 

Alternative  2:  CNC-captive  housing  production  entity 

The  Council  could  respond  to  these  organizational  needs  by  creating  a  non- 
profit housing  entity,  located  in  and  staffed  from  the  office  of  the  Executive  Director, 
and  empowered  as  a  subsidiary  interest  to  enter  into  joint-venture,  project-specific 
relationships  with  other  public,  private  and  community  housing  interests.    In  this 
way,  the  Council  could  combine  the  best  of  local  expertise  with  an  investment 
platform  backed  by  a  broadly  represented  community  organization.  As  a  vehicle  for 
the  creation  of  joint-venture  relationships,  the  development  subsidiary  would 
possess  the  flexibility  and  "stamina"  required  to  respond  to  changing  development 
circumstances.  This  flexibility  would  be  predicated,  however,  on  the  basis  of  direct 
control  of  the  project  process,  insofar  as  project  investment  interests  allow. 

One  difficulty  in  the  creation  of  captive  housing  subsidiary  is  potential 
conflict  of  interest.  CNC  policy  may  preclude  the  creation  of  an  internal  operational 
entity  that  competes  for  scarce  resources  with  other  organizations  who,  in  turn,  look 
to  the  Council  for  support.   Council  members  with  housing  interests  —  as  property 
owners  or  investors  in  development  partnerships  —  may  also  find  it  difficult  to 
impartially  fulfill  their  oversight  responsibilities  without  relinquishing  control  over 
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such  interests. 

Alternative  3:  Tointly  sponsored  housing  production  entity 

If  these  potential  conflicts  of  interest  cannot  be  resolved  informally,   further 
independence  may  be  achieved  by  sponsoring  an  independent  housing  production 
entity  chartered  jointly  with  other  local  institutions.  The  CNC  proper  would  take  no 
direct  implementation  responsibility;  the  office  of  the  Executive  Director,  however, 
would  establish  a  link  between  the  larger  CNC  forum  needed  for  community 
ratification  and  support,  and  the  housing  production  entity. 

Such  dissociation  creates  different  problems,  particularly  since 
responsibilities  for  funding,  oversight  and  support  become  similarly  diffused  and 
ambiguous.  Such  a  structure  is  no  guarantee  either  that  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
will  be  resolved  any  more  effectively;  they  will  certainly  "play  out"  between 
interests,  regardless  of  forum. 

The  structure  of  either  alternative  is  subject  to  many  other  concerns, 
including  the  allocation  of  risk,  reward  and  responsibility.    Implementation 
responsibility  is  a  key  issue  in  any  complex  joint  venture,  particularly  when 
financing  is  combined  from  a  number  of  sources.   Also  to  be  considered  are  the 
special  needs  of  the  Chinatown  client  population,  particularly  if  supporting  social 
services  are  to  be  provided  as  a  significant  component  of  the  housing  program 
design. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  the  CNC  avoid  any  participatory  project  management 
scheme  that  even  appears  to  compromise  the  unbiased  status  of  the  CNC  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  diverse  community  interests.    This  would  seem  to 
exclude  the  creation  of  a  CNC-captive  housing  production  entity,  as  well  as  to  limit 
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its  potential  role  as  sponsor  of  a  housing  production  entity  in  conjunction  with 
other  community  organizations.    Although  the  Council  should  not  rule  out 
participation  in  a  housing  production  entity  comprised  of  the  widest  range  of 
community  interests,  it  is  recommended  that  the  CNC  maintain  and  expand  its 
capability,  not  as  an  implementation-oriented  organization,  but  as  a  collective 
adivsory  body. 

Consideration  of  project  management  functions  should  not  prevent  the  CNC 
from  seeking  long-term  community  support  for  the  project  concept  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  short-term  support  for  the  balance  of  the  Feasibility  Analysis. 

OPERATIONS  PLAN 

The  last  step  of  the  feasibility  analysis  is  a  statement  of  the  plan  to  be  followed 
in  executing  and  maintaining  the  project.    This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  conclusions  of 
each  the  steps  outlined  above,  but  set  against  a  timeline  and  a  management  scheme. 

The  most  critical  tasks  are  designing  a  workable  financial  structure  that 
responds  to  the  program  scope,  and  successfully  negotiating  the  acquisition  of 
suitable  property(ies).   It  is  critical  to  respond  to  all  of  the  conditions  required  to 
secure  favorable  debt  finance,  including,  most  importantly,  the  successful  placement 
of  required  equity  contributions,  supported  by  reasonable,  conservative  construction 
estimates,  operating  income  projections  and/or  sell-out  targets.   The  need  for 
complete,  comprehensive  documentation  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Finally,  the  Council  should  recognize  that  there  is  no  reason  not  to  provide 
clients  of  the  project  with  a  well-considered,  creative  physical  design  program.   Good 
responsive  design  is  not  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  market-rate  developer. 
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PHASE  II:  PROJECT  IMPLEMENTATION 

To  reiterate,  PHASE  II:  PROJECT  IMPLEMENTATION  will  include: 

Phase  II  (A):  Site  Selection,  Financing  and  Schematic  Design:  This  includes 
the  selection  of  target  structures,  active  solicitation  of  project  finance,  selection  of 
architects  and  engineers,  and  preparation  of  schematic  designs,  based  on  the 
outcome  of  property  negotiations.   The  final  financial  structure  and  gross  housing 
configuration  will  be  determined  at  this  stage. 

Phase  II  (B):  Funding  Commitments  and  Closings:  Tl^is  phase  is  dominated  by 
attorneys;  accountants;  bankers;  Federal  state  and  city  officials;  and  project  managers. 
The  sequence  of  project  closings  will  be  detern\ined  by  sources  of  finance,  project 
participations  by  building  owners,  securities  laws  and  other  related  matters. 

Phase  II  (C):  Detailed  Design,  Contracting  and  Permitting:  This  phase  consists 
of  all  non-financial  pre-construction  activities,  some  of  which  may  occur 
concurrently  with  activities  of  Phase  3,  assuming  that  acquisitions  have  been 
completed,   funding  commitments  have  been  legally  codified  and  paid-in  capital 
allows  detailed  design  work.  Contracting  should  be  coordinated  with  business  and 
economic  development  targets.   The  BRA  has  indicated  that  projects  of  this  type  are 
accorded  the  highest  priority  for  permitting. 

Phase  II  (D):  Construction:  Self-explanatory.  Contingent  on  financing, 
architectural  and  engineering  requirements.    Construction  management  tasks 
should  be  performed  according  to  accepted  project  management  standards  by  a 
bonded  contractor. 

Phase  II  (E  ):  Operations  and  Continuing  Administration:  Operations  and 
administration  of  the  housing  will  be  determined  by  project  ownership  structures 
and  responsibilities.   Private  contracting  should  be  coordinated  with  business  and 
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economic  development  plans.    Social  service  delivery  should  conform  to  accepted 
program  designs. 
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C.  CONCLUDING  RECOMMENDATIONS  and  RECOMMENDATION 
SUMMARY 

Discussions  of  alternative  CNC  roles  have  touched  on  the  Council's  need  for 
continuing  policy  support.    The  concluding  recommendations  of  this  report  reiterate 
this  need. 

The  effects  of  public  policy  and  private  investment  on  community 
development  are  connected  in  ways  that  may  seriously  and  continuously  affect  the 
ability  of  Chinatown  to  survive,  let  alone  produce  additional  housing  for  the  Asian 
community.    Development  issues  are  many  and  complicated,  and  require  detailed 
scrutiny  by  members  of  the  CNC.   As  a  voluntary  unit  in  a  partially  funded 
community  organization,  the  CNC  Board  of  Directors  may  require  additional 
consulting  resources   for  a  complete  and  continuing  evaluation  of  strategic 
community  development  policy  or  tactical  development  issues.  The  recent  addition 
of  the  post  of  Executive  Director  adds  an  extremely  important  component  of  overall 
managerial  capability,  but  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  the  CNC  to  use  all  of  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  to  proactively  control  Chinatown's  future  without 
specialized  development  consultation.  Such  consultation  would  help  the  CNC: 

•  to  implement  detailed  economic  strategies  for  the  preservation  and 

continued  growth  of  the  Chinatown  neighborhood; 

•  to  evaluate  in  detail  the  consequences  of  the  Central  Artery  project, 

proposed  institutional  expansion,  the  dissolution  of  the  Adult 
Entertainment  District,  the    development  of  the  adjoining  Mid- 
Town  Cultural  District,  and  the  many  different,  non-project  specific 
government  policies  and  programs  that  affect  the  quality  of  life  for 
Chinatown's  residents. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  CNC  instruct  the  Executive  Director  to 
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define  and  secure  continuing  advocacy  planning  consultation  for  the  CNC  Board  of 
Directors  on  behalf  of  the  Chinatown  neighborhood  as  a  whole. 

Recommendation  Summary 

The  following  actions  are  recommended  to  the  Chinatown/South  Cove 
Neighborhood  Council: 

1.  Request  that  the  Executive  Director  convene  a  program  working  group  to 
develop  the  Housing  Education  Program  according  to  the  guidelines  outlined 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

2.  Request  the  Executive  Director  to 

•  locate  and  secure  funding,  and 

•  solicit  proposals 

for  the  execution  of  Phase  I  of  the  Adaptive  Housing  Project  (Pilot  Study) 
outlined  in  preceding  pages. 

3.  Request  the  Executive  Director  to  prepare  recommendations  to  improve 
Council  access  to  continuing  development  analysis  consultation. 
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